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ABSTRACT 

The Special Studies Series of analytical reports, 
prepared by demographers ip the Population Division, Bureau of the 
Census, present analyses of statistics and suggest possible 
implications for public policy. Part of this series, the'present 
report uses data from the June 1982 Current Population Survey and 
updates a June 1977 Censuf; Bureau study on the child care arangements 
used by working mothers. Analysis focuses on the current arrangements 
used by 18-- to 44-year~cld working mothers of preschool-age children, 
methods of payment for child care services, and ways the availability 
of child care arrangements influence the mother labor-force 
behavior. Additionally, characteristics of husbands who care for 
their young children while their wives are at work are profiled. 
Estimates of the number of women who use multiple child care 
arrangements and the effects that costs and availability of child 
care services have on woman's attitude^towards employment are also 
covered in this report. Related materials are appended, including the 
June 1977 and June 1982 supplemental questionnaires. (RH) 
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Preface 



This monograph is part of the Special Studies Series {P-23) of analytical reports 
prepared by demographers in the Population Division, Bureau of the Census. 
Tnesc reports present a broad analysis of topical issues to increase the under- 
standing of the statistics and their possible implications for public policy. The 
usual scope of these studies is broader than that of annual Census Bureau reports 
on population trends and characteristics. 

This study shows the current child care arrangements used by working women 
in June 1982, discusses changes that have occurred since June 1977, and profiles 
the characteristics of husbands who care for their young children while their 
wives are at work. Estimates of the number of women who use multiple child 
care arrangements and the effects that costs and availability of child care services 
have on women's attitudes towards employment are new topics covered in this 
report. 

These data were collected, in part, with funds provided by the National Insti- 
tute of Child Health and Human Development, Department of Health and Human 
Services. 
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Child Care Arrangements of 
Working Mothers: June 1982 



INTRODUCTION 

Increasing r.'jmbcrs of v/orri^n v/ith pre-school-age children have entered the 
'2bor force durir^g the last several years. In June 1982, 6 million women 18 to 
44 years old \v:th a child under 5 years old were in the civilian labor force. This 
represents an addition of 1.3, million women with young children to the labor 
force since June 1911 . How the young children of working women are cared for 
while their mothers are at work is not only an important issue for the social 
development of children, but is a paramount concern of parents, emplovers, 
and policy makers whose responsibilities include the welfare of children.^ 

This report uses data from the June 1982 Current Population Survey (CPS) 
and updates a previous Census Bureau study on the child c?xe arrangements 
used by v.ork:ng mothers, which was based on data collected in the June 1977 
CPS/ The ensuing analysis focuses on the current child care arrangements used 
by v/orking v/omen 18 to 44 years old with pre-school-age c^iildren, the methods 
of payment for child care services, and the ways that the availability of child 
care arrangements influence the mother's labor force behavior. 

The principal findings of this analysis include the following: 

• In June 1982, 15 percent of employed mothers used group care services as 
a principal child care arrangement for their youngest child under 5 years old, an 
increase from 13 percent in June 1977. 

• Employed mothers who were more likely to use group care services included 
Black women, women whose youngest child was at least 3 years old, well- 
educated women, and women working full time. 

• Child care provided by either the mother or father was used by 23 percent of 
employed mothers in June 19S2: 14 percent of the families used the father 

(h- n-i-cipal carciakcr ...i^it- in another 9 percent the mother cared for the 
vhilc :,_r:.t::if whil. ^he was working. 



' Urie Bronfenbrenner, "Who Cares foj America's Children?" Te5iiifnnn>' '.cfore a Joh'ji 
Fiou-.i^-Senate Hearing on the Child and Family Services Act of 197[., Dl'^. > r^nate Office 
f'.iUding, June 19, 1975. 

^ .' " .u i i i ■ r V n M - : . ' j r r , an d M arti n O ' Co n n el ! , Trends In Child Care A rrangements 
oi ' ;/ : ; '-s, Curre nt Population Reports, Scries P'23, No. 1 17. 
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• Ariong r.j^bandi '^^h.o -were ihe princ^pa! caretakers of the chud v/nWt their 
wives -Acrked. 71 percent were employed. 24 percers^ 'A^ere unemployed, and 
the remaining 5 percent v.ere not in the labor force. 

• Sc. enteen percent of the care for the youngest pre •^.chool-age child of em- 
pioyed nioihers in June 19S2 was provided by the child's grandparent, while 
another 12 percent was provided by other relatives of the child. Among un- 
married mothers, 40 percent of the care was provided by either the child's 
grandparent or another relative. 

• Approximately 17 percent of a!i employed mothjers used more than one type 
of child care arrangement for the youngest child under 5 years old. When the 
principal type of care was provided by the father in the child's hom.e, 28 
percent of the women used Tnuliiple care arrangements. 

• Seventy-three percent of employed mothers made a cash-only payment for 
:hild care services; 94 percent of those using group care as the primary type 
of care made a cash-only payment. 

• Among mothers of young children and who were not in the labor force in 
June 1982, 36 percent with family incomes under $15,000 responded that 
tney would look for work if child care were available at a reasonable cost, 
compared with 13 percent of those with incomes of $25,000 ^r more. 

WORKING WOMEN AND CHILD CARE: 1977 AND 1982 

Not only are there more working women today with pre-school-age children 
than there were 5 years ago,^ but the labor force participation rate for women 
with very young children has also increased since 1977. The labor force partici- 
pation rate for worn. en 18 to 44 years old with children under 5 increased from 
41 percent in June 1977 to 48 percent in June 'i982 (figure 1), Mother? with 
children under 1 year old increassd their participation rate from 32 to 41 per- 
cent, while there is some evidence that women whose ^ 'f*" . //as 4 yc^^s 
old increased their rate from 50 to 54 percent. 

A previous study documented the shift away from in-ii. .e child care arrange- 
ments to t^re outside Ihe home or to group car" centers between 1958 and 1977, 
a period during which women rapidly incre^bcd their labor force participation.^ 
Data presented in table A, however, show that little change ha^ rrurrcd j'nce 
1977 in the distribution of the princ pal child care arrangements used by working 
women. The only si^^nificant change - /lad between 1977 and 19S2 was a slight 
increase in the utilizai/v" of group care services^ from 13 to 15 percent. This 



'Throughout this report, the phrases "pre-school-age children*' and "children under 5 
years old" will be used interchangeably. Children under a woman's care Include not only 
her own natural children but also her adopted children, stepchildren, and other children 
who are part of the household and under her care. Foster children are excluded from the 
analysis. 

* Lucck, Orr, and O'ConneM, op, cit., p, 3. 

' For the purposes of this report, the term "group care center" includes all types of child 
care, day care, jnd group care centers in addition to nursery schools, preschools, and kinder- 
gartens. Group care, then, is used in its broadest sociological interpretation, and is ncyt used 
lo denote a specific admSnistraiivc or educational program. 
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FIGURE 1. 

Percentage cf Mothers 18 to 44 Years Old in the 
Labor Force, by Age of Youngest Child Under 5 
Years Old: June 1 977 and June 1 382 
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:-wrci>e V. jis cjc \o ihc inccased use cf inerse services by v/cmen empioyed 

f-"i lAm^-ro siinifican: change occurred curing this period for women employed 
era pa-t'i-me basis. 

:r: j'jre i9S2, as in 1977, group care centers were used mere frequently by 
unmarried mcihers (20 percent; than by maTied mothers (13 percent] as a 
prin-'ipai :%pe of child care arrangement for the wom.an's youngest child under 
5 years old. This greater reliance on group care services by unmarried womien is, 
in pan, the resuk of the ioss of the father's potential services as a caretaker for 

Table A. Percent Distribution of Principal Type of Child Care Arrangements Used 
by Mothers 18 to 44 Years Old 'or The?r Youngest Child Under 5 Years, by 

Marii-il 3nd Employment Sutiis: june 1977 and June 1982 
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TMt A. Percent Oistributicn of Principal Type of Child Care Arringerrenis Used 
by Mothers IS to 44 Years Old for Their YoLrngest Child Under 5 Years, by 
Marital md Employment Status: june 1977 and June 1982 -Cz--- 
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the child. As shown in table A, 17 percent of married women used th(^ father as 
the principal child care provider compared with 2 percent for unmarried women. 

PARENTAL CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 

Tv/cniy-ihree percent of employed mothers in June 1982 were able to provide 
parental child care for their youngest child under 5 years old while they were at 
work. The principal caretaker in 14 percent of the instances was the child's 
father, while in 9 percent the mother herself cared for the child while she was 
working (table 2, part A). 

Data in figure 2 indicate that parental child care was reported more frequently 
by White women than by Black women. White women reported sigoificantly 
higher percentages of paternal and maternal child care {15 and 10 percent, re- 
spectively) than did Black women (8 and 3 pc' cent, rei»pectively). The difference 
in the frequency of use of the father for child care services between Whif" wmen 
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FIGURE 2. 

Percentage of Employed Mothers Providing Parental 
Child Care for Their Youngest Child Under 5 Years 
Old: June 1982 

(Data limited to principal child care arrangement) 
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and Black women was clue to the large percentage of Black- working women with 
pre'-school-age children wlio were unmarried in June 1982, 47 percent as com- 
pared with^nly 15 percent for White working women. This resulted in fewer 
opportuniti^^for-diild care services to be provided by the father for Black 
women. Among currently married women, however, no significant differences 
were found in the use of the father as the principal child care provider between 
White women and Black women (table B). Child care provided by the mother 
while at work was still more prevalent among White women than Black women, 
for each marital status. 

Table B. Percentage of Employed Mothers Providing Parental Child Care for 
Their Youngest Child Under 5 Years Old, by Marital Status of the Mother 

(D.a.i limited to principal child care arrangement) — 



Race and nurital slatus 



Number of 
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(thousands) Total 



Parental child care 
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• Total '^'-^03 

Married, husband present .... 3,564 

All other marital statuses. • • • • 639 

HIack: 

Total 

Married, husband present .... 382 
All other marital sta tuses . 335 

Source: june 1982 Current'Population Survey. 
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Figure 2 shows that 28 percent of employed mothers who were not high 
school graduates used parental child care, compared with 21 percent of employed 
mothers with at least 1 year of college. In addition, 27 percent of women living in 
families with annual incomes under $15,000 used parental child care arrange- 
mcnts, compared* with 18 percent of women in families with incomes of $25,000 
or more. While this difference by income partly reflects the financial restrictions 
lower income families face and the difficulties encountered in paying for more 
expensive nonparental child care services, it may also result from the reduction 
in family income brought about by the father acting; as the principal caretaker of 
the child and not working at a paid job. 

Table C profiles the labor force status of the husbands who care for the 
children while their wives work. The'data imply that among husbands who were 
the principal caretakers of their children, very few viewed their principal activity 
as being full-time caretakers. Seventy-otie percent were employed, but a large 
percentage (24 percent) were unemployed and looking for work. Of the remaining 
5 percent who were not- in the labor f8rce, only 1 percent responded that their 
main activity during the survey week was keeping house. 

The fact that such a large percentage of fathers were actively looking for work 
implies that paternal child care services/ although important, can at best be oon- 
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Table C. Percent Distribution of Labor Force Status of Husbands Who Are the 
Child Ca:e Providers for the Youngest Child Under 5 Years Old 

(Numbers in thousands. Data limitcti to wives in married-couple families whose husbands 
are not in the Armed Forces) 
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Source: |unc 1982 Current Population Survey. 



sidered only as a transitory type of arrangement. It may be that if these unem- 
ployed husbands do find work, sufficient income may be gained to enable the 
mothers either to leave the labor force or to arrange for cash payment for child 
care. This may arise if the woman initially entered the paid work force only 
because her husband became unemployed. Among women working full time, 
34 percent of the husbands who were principal caretakers were unemployed, 
compared with 1 5 percent for women who worked only part time. 

Among husbands v/ho were secondary caretakers of their children, implying 
less time spent daily as a caretaker, only 4 percent were unemployed. A second- 
ary caretaker situation, for example, can be a father who comes home from his 
job and looks after his child if the principal child care provider, such as a day 
care center, closes its doors in mid-afternoon. 

Parental child care opportunities are limited by the time constraints of the 
parents' work schedules. In instances where both the husband and wife were 
employed in white-collar occupations, the principal care was provided by either 
parent in 19 percent of the families, compared with 36 percent where neither 
the husband nor wife was a white-collar worker (figure 2). The relatively extensive 
use of parental care by dual-working families where neither partner is a, white- 
collar worker may result from increased opportunities for shift work or nighttime 
work.^ These work schedules may more easily permit families to share child care 
responsibilities than do che work schedules of couples who. are in white-collar 
occupations in which working hours are more likely to coincide. 

Not only is paternal child care more frequently used by mothers who are in 
blue-collar/service occupations than in white-collar occupations, but so is child 
care provided by the mother herself (table 2, part A). Data in table D show that 
14 percent of the employed women in blue-collar/service occupations in June 



•Harriet B. Presser and Virginia S. Cain, "Shift Work Among Dual-Earner Couples with 
Children," Science, Vol. 219 (Feb. 18, 1983). p. 876-879. 
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Table D. Percentage of Employed Mothers Caring for the Youngest Child 
Under S Years Old While Working 

(Numbers in thousands. Data limited to principal child ca re arrangement) _ 

Percenuge of care at workplace 

Occup.uion of mother Number of Outside In l'i>: 

moth ers Total the home home_ 

Profcssional-manaKerial. . . l/^i ^ ^ 

Clerical-sales i.UJb 

Blue-collar/service ,05 

workers ■ ■ '■'•'•^ _! ■ 

' Total includes wives employed as farm workers. 
Source: |une 1982 Current Population Survey. 

1982 looked after their youngest pre-school-age child while working (This per- 
centage excludes child care provided at the work site by someone other than the 
mother ) Most of the women who are able to care for their child worked at home 
m percent) rather than away from home (3 percent). This suggests that women 
who are not white-collar w'orkers-whose jobs may involve at-home work or 
where the family operates their own business and lives on the prem.ses-rnay 
have more opportunity to work and care for their children at the same time than 
white-collar workers in an office environment away fr6m their homes. 

CHILD CARE BY RELATIVES 

Relatives (excluding husbands) play a sui^portive role as child care providers 
for work ng women; 17 percent of the Care provided for the youngest pre-schoo - 
g ^hi of employ'ed women in June 1982 was by child's grandparent wMe 
12 percent was provided by another relative of the child (table_2, par A). This 
hild care neLrk is especially important for unmarried women with young 
hildren. WhTparental child care amounted to only 5 percent o ^' - 
ments used by unmarried mothers, other relative care accounted for 40 percen 
of the principal child care arrangements used by these women. Use of relatives 
by ml'ed women was reported by 27 percent of the women in the survey (16 
percent were grandparents and 11 percent were other relatives). 

Data in figure 3 show that relatives are used as the principal child care provider 
more frequently among Black women than White women; by women with less 
than a high school education more than by those with 1 or more years of 
CO lege by families where neither parent is a white-collar worker more than where 
bo^a're white-collar workers; and by families whose annual income ,s under- 
$1 5 000 more than by those whose annual income is at least ?ii,UUU. 

The number and proximity, of relatives to the mother are importan deter- 
minants of the.use of relatives .as child care providers. While urban wel ers ^' 
often pictured as having a mo^e limited kinship network than do those living. 



FIGURE 3. 

Percentage of Employed Mothers Using Relatives 
to Care for Their Youngest Child Under 5 Years 
Old: June 1982 

(Data limited to principal child care arrangement) 



Care by vjrandparent 
Care by other relative' 



RACE OF MOTHER 




MARITAL STATUS OF MOTHER 
26.9 




I 40 0 



YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 
BY MOTHER 




40.6 



OCCUPATION OF HUSBAND AND WIFE^ 
23.3 



While 
Black 

Marrred. husband present 
All other marital statuses 

' Not a high school graduate 
High school graduate 
College, 1 or more years 

Bolfi parents white-collar workers 
Only one a white-collar worker 
Neither a white-collar worker 

Under $15,000 
$15,000 to $24,999 
325,000 and over 



30 
Percent 

^Excludes care provided by the child's parents. 

^Urri.ied to married couples where both the husband and wife are employed 
in the civilian labor force. ^ ' 

Source: Table 2, part A, 




outside cilu datn indicate that no significant difforc: ^ the use of 

relatives as child care providers by the residential chara. .oris, .s ot the mother. 
Relatives were used as the principal caretakers by 30 percent of the women 
living in central cities, by 28 percent living in suburban areas, and by 31 percent 
living in nonmetropolitan areas. For all three residential categories, child care 
provided by the grandparents exceeded child care provided by all other relatives 
(excluding mothers and fathers) combined (table 2, part A)^. 

GROUP CARE SERVICES 

For 15 percent of working women with their youngest child under 5 years 
old id 1982 group ca^e ^icrvices were the principal child care arrangements used. 
Increases in' the labor force participation of mothers with young children have 
been accompanied by a shift away from in-home child care to care outside the 
home or in group care centers. Part of the shift away from in-home care arrange- 
ments is due to the reduced number of potential in-home caretakers; increased 
separation and divorce has resulted in more one-parent families and the trend 
toward smaller family size has resulted in fewer older siblings in the home avail- 
able for child c.'.re services. In addition, there seems to be an increasing public 
awareness of the need for child care seivices. 

Table 2 shows that the most likely users of group care /sen/ices are well- 
educated women, those working ful! time, and those who have high family in- 
comes Among employed women who had completed 1 or more years of college, 
18 percent utilized some type of group care seivice. This compares with 14 per- 
cent among high school graduafe. ar.d 9 percent among women who had not 
completed high school. Women ir, Taniilies with an i.ncome of $25,000 and above 
^ were more apt to use group care (17 percent) than were women with incomes 
under $15 000 (12 percent). Nearly 20 percent of employed women in pro- 
fcssionnl-managcri.ir occupations used group care as a principal type of arrange- 
ment for thr- youngest child under 5 years old, while only 9 percent of women in 
b'lir-t-Mla -'-crvice occupations used group care services (figure 4). 

' rv'.ral . ther demographic factors are related to the use of group care arrange- 
ment^ \MzcK women were more likely to use group care (21 percent) than were 
WS^te women (14 percent), and married women with their husbands present were 
le>s Hk.^lv to use group care (13 percent) than were women of other marital 
St itnses (20 percent). These differences indicate that the type of family a woman 
h p'ays an important part in determining choice of child care service. A wide, 
var.ation In rrcporti . ns usir.g group care also is noted by the age of the youngest 
Ji\'o N'. r'/ >s Deri.»nt of errployed women whose youngest child was 3 or 4 
'^ ••ars cui use.! V ■ c^ie services, compared with only 12 percent for those with 
y :Jr ^oui- . :. child 1 cr 2 years and 5 percent for women whose youngest, 
cr-.ilo was ur :. ■ 1 y. "' ,;ld.^ 

. „ , ^- - : ■■■ ■ ■ .-alvsis was used tn standardUe the socioeconomic factors 
• " - \-arV;crv\ces, the same reljtionships as discussed in this section 
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FIGURE 4. 

Percentage of Employed Mothers 18 to 44 Years 
Old Using Group Care Services as the Principal 
Type of Child Care Arrangement for Their 
Youngest Child Under 5 Years Old: June 1 982 



f^MCi'M! USIfH) (JfOlJf) S()IVK:{>S 

30 





Clerical Blue- 
and sales collar 
and ser- 
vice 

OCCUPATION 



Farm 3 and 4 1 and 2 Less 
years old years old than 
1 year 
old 

AGE OF YOUNGEST CHILD 



Sourcp(^ble2^^paji^ A . 



In addition to factors related to a woman's socioeconomic status ar-i family 
composition, residence aJso enters into the type of child care arrangement 
selected. Nineteen percent of employed women who resided in central cities used 
group care services, compared with 11 percent of w^nen living in nonmetro-' 
politan areas. This suggests that differences in women's employment patterns and 
population density may make this type of child care more feasible and/or available 
in some areas than in others. 

Women employed full time are more likely to use group care (19 percent) than 
are their counterparts who work part time (8 percent). This less frequent use of 
group care services among part-time employed wor;nen may result from the 
greater flexibility in the work schedule of part-time wiprkers, thus increasing the 
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feasibilky of using other types of child care arrmgemenU (e.g. in^home care by 
the father). 

The predominant type of group care arrangement used by working women m 
June 1982 was the day care center, accounting for 9 percent of all child care 
arrangements, compared with 6 percent accounted for by nurisry schools 
i[lablc 2). Table E indicates that the vast majority of the center^, were located 
somewhere other than the woman's workplace. Farm workers, who've use of day 
care center, constiluced only 4 percervi of their child care arranfc;«'3nie!A5, used day 
care centers at the worksite (the farm) in the same proportion as ci:>evM.erc (about 
2 percent). 

Table E. Percentage of Employed Mothers Using Day Care Services as the 
Principal Arrangement for the Youngest Child Under 5 Years Old 

(Numbers in tnousands. Data limited to principal child care arrangement) 



Percentage using day care centers 



Occupation of motlicr Number of Center at Center 

mothers Total workplace elsewhere 

Total • . 5,086 9.2 0.7 8.4 

Professional-managerial... 1>201 12.0 K3 10.7 

Clerical-sales 2.036 10.9 0.6 10.3 

Blue-collar/scrvice . 

workers 1.759 .5 0.4 5. 

r- I Ql 4 2 2.1 -^.1 

Farmworkers ^--^ . 



Source: lune 1982 Current Population Survey. 

MULTIPLE CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 

Approximately 860,000 employed mothers 18 to 44 years old in 1982 (17 
percent) used more than one type of child care arrangement for the youngest 
child under 5 ye^rs old (table 3). A higher nroportion of White women vui!' ' ! 
multiDle child nrr^mgements than did either Black women or Hispanic 

women. Jittcreno X ... the percentage of women who use more than one type of 
child care arrangement are discussed below. 

Nearly 19 percent of women employed part time used more than one type of 
child care, compared with 16 percent of those employed full time. Perhaps their 
more erratic working hours and scheduling (e.g., temporary workers) forces part- 
time workers to use more alternative arrangements to care for their children 
(e.g., a part-time worker may arrange for a nonrelative to care for her child -when 
she works during the day and for her husband to care for their child if she then 
works in the evening). Women are more likely to use multiple types of child care 
when the youngest child is 3 or 4 years old than when the child -s under 1 year 
old. This may be partially due to a greater degree of selectivity on the part of the 
mother to consistently use the same caretaker for very young children compared 
with relatively older children. 
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One of the most inlcrcsling^ rclationsliips shown in table 3 is between the type 
of principal child care arrangement and the use of multiple types of care. The 
highest use of multiple child care arrangements (28 percent) occurs when the 
principal type of care is provided in the child's home by the father. This is not 
a surprising finding, becauie alternative types of care would need to be considered 
whi'/i the father is at work and not available to care continuously fo*- the child. 
Fwenty percent of women used multiple care when the principal type of care 
provided is by a group care center. This reflects the more restricted hours of day 
care centers and nursery schools and thus the need to arrange for other caretakers 
when such centers close for the d,iv. 

Table 4 indicates the type of secondary care selected according to the type 
of principal care used. The most frequently mentioned secondary arrangement 
used is care in another home by a relative (25 percent), followed by care in the 
home of a nonrelaiive (18 percent). These types of care are probably the most 
convenient in terms of flexible time schedules and proximity to one's own home. 
Use of other relatives (including brothers and sisters) in the child's home ac- 
counted for only 1 1 percent of all secondary child care arrangements. 

When the father (in the child's home) was the principal caretaker, 53 percent 
of those who used a secondary arrangement provided care for their child in 
another home: 23 percent by a relative and 30 percent by a nonrelative, although 
the percentages are not statistically different. Table 4 shows that when group 
care is the principal type of care provided, 51 percent of the women who used 
a secondary arrangement also used care in another home, with 38 percent of the 
care in a relative's home. The necessity for multiple arrangements suggests that 
child care services, in order to meet the growing demand, ideally should he highly 
visible, convenient to the user, and flexible in scheduling. 

^ ASH PAYMENT FOR CHILD CARE 

Various types of child care services are sometimes paid for in-cash, while at 
other times some kind of noncash arrangement is made. Occasionally no payment 
of any kind is required. Noncash arrangements may involve providing transporta- 
tion or meals for the caretaker or exchanging child care services with neighbors 
and relatives. Among ail employed women, 73 percent made a cash payment only 
for the care of their youngest child under 5 years; nearly 10 percent made non- 
cash payments only and 13 percent made no payment of any kind. The type of 
payment arranged is strongly related to the type of thild^are used. Among those 
who used group care as the principal child care arrangement, 94 percent made 
cash-only payments; 75 percent of those using care in another home made cash- 
only payments, while those who used care in the child's home made cash-only 
payments less frequently (49 percent). Within the latter two c^itegories, a higher 
percentage of cash payments were made when care was provided by a nonrelative 
than by a relative of the child. 

Both where child care is provided as well as who provides child care influences 
whether a cash, a noncash, or no payment is arranged. For example, when a 
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grandparent provided the care in the child's home, 25 percent of the women 
arranged a noncash payment while 45 percent made no payment at ail. Even 
when the grandparent cared for the child in another home, a high proportion of 
women made a noncash arrangement or no payment at all. Cash payments, in 
general, are more likely to be made when the principal type of care is provided 
in group care centers, or when a nonrelatlve is the principal caretaker. 

rhe relation between the type of payment and the woman's employment 
status is shown in table 5. A higher percentage of full-time workers made cash- 
only payments for child care (77 percent) than did part-time workers (64 
percent). For both full- and part-time employed mothers, a higher proportion 
made cash-only payments when care was provided by a group care center than 
when care was provided in the child's home or in another home. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD EMPLOYMENT AND CHILD CARE 

. For employed women who h;ive young children, the time constraints of com- 
bining both roles implies that se me sort of trade-off occurs between working and 
caring for the children. In an attempt to assess the nature of •such n . , .;d. off^ the 
June 1982 CPS asked employ efl women if Ihcv wo; * i ^vork more hours per week 
if additional satisfactory child care wer^; available at a reasonable cost; only 13 
perccrit answered affirmatively /*:iijie F). Among part-time workers, nearly 21 
percent said that they would work more hours, while only 9 percent of full-time 
workers said yes. It appears that some women have selected part-time employ- 
ment because of difficulties in arranging for child care. Additionally, women 
whose youngest child was at least 1 year old were more apt to say that they 
would work more hours than were those with a child under 1 year old. 

Table F. Percentage of Employed Mothers Who Would Work More Hours per 
Week if Additional Satisfactory Child Care Were Available at a Reasonable Cost 

(Numbers in thousands. Dj^u limited to yeomen with a child urdcr 5 years old) 



W ouid you work more hours? 



Charactcrislic ot ein ployed Number • 

mothcM- of Don't No 

mothers Total Yes No know answer 



Toiai employed 5.086 100.0 13.1 80.7 2.7 3.5 

Emplovmcni status: 

Fulltime 3,263 100.0 9.0 85.2 2,1 3.8 

Part time 1.824 100.0 20.6 72.6 3.7 3.1 

Age of youngest child: 

Less than 1 year old M16 100.0 10.0 80.5 2.8 6.7 

1 and 2 years oU' 2,284 100.0 14.4 80.1 3.2 2.2 

3 and 4 years old 1.644 100.0 13.5 82.9 1.9 1.7 



Source: junc 1982 Current Population Survey. 
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Another attiludinal question was asked of women who were not currently 
employed in June 1982.® These women were asked if they had to turn down a 
job offer in the last 4 weeks because of difficulties In arranging for child care 
for children under 5 years old. Only 4 percent of unemployed women answered 
yes to the question (table G); no difference was found by age of the youngest 
child. It S';ems that for those women who were not currently working in June 
1982, child care constraints did not result in missed job opportunities. 

Table G. Percentage of Mothers Who Have Had to Refuse a Job Offer in the 
Last 4 Weeks Because of Difficulties in .Arranging for Child Care for Any Children 
Under 5 Years Old 



(Nutiibcrs in thousands. Ojia limited to wutrn n noi rurrcnTK employed) 



Have you had to turn down a job offer? 

Number 



Charade: jsti^ :)>t mother 


of 

mothers 


Total 


Yes 


No 


Don't 

k.iow 


No 
answer 


Total . . . 


7,400 


100.0 


2.9 


94.9 


0.2 


2.0 


Hmployment status: 














Unemployed 


920 


100.0 


4.2 


94.3 




1.5 




6,480 


100.0 


2.7 


94.9 


0.2 


2.1 


Ajic of youngest child: 














Less than 1 year old . . . 


2,201 


100.0 


2.9 


94.4 


0.2 


2.5 




3,128 


100.0 


3.1 


95.3 


0.1 


1.5 


3 and 4 years old . . . . 


2,004 


100.0 


2.6 


94.8 


0.3 


2.3 



- Rounds to zct ^, 



Source: June 1982 Current Population Survey. 



Table H shows the responses of women who were not in the labor force to 
the question on whether they would look for work if child care were available 
at a reasonable cost: 26 percent of the women said yes, 62 percent said ho, and 
7 percent were undecided. About 45 percent of women who were not currently 
married replied in the affirmative, whereas only 22 percent of the married women, 
with husbands present, did so (figure 5). Family income level also influences a 
woman's response to the question on whether she would look for work if child 
care were available at a reasonable cost (table H). Women in families at the lower 
end of the income scale were more apt to s:y that they would look for work 
(36 percent). Only 13 percent c' women in families with incomes of $25,000 
and above said that they would look for work if child care arrangements were 
available at a reasonable cost. Un»^arried women and those who suffer more 
financial hardships apparently viewed the availability of child care services as 
an important factor in making the decision whether or not to look for employ- 
ment. 

"Not currently employed includes those unemployed and those not in the labor force. 
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FIGURES. \ 
Percentage of Mothers Not in the Labor Force Vyho 
Would Look for Work if Child Care Were Available 
at a Reasonable Cost: June 1982 



WOMEN OF ALL OTHER MARITAL 
STATUSES INOT MARRIED) 




Source: Table. H. / 
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Table H. Percentage of Mothers Not in th^ Labor Force Who Would Look for 
Work if Child Care Were Available at a Reasonable Cost 

{Numbers in thousands. Data limited to women with a child under 5 yea.s old) 



Would you look for work at tlils time? 



Ch.ir.ieferisiic of niollur 



Nuftihcr 
of 

rnotlu'rs 



Total 



No 



Don't 
know 



No 
answer 



ToLiI (,,.180 

Marital status: 

Mijrrjed, husband pfesent . 5,326 

All oth'.M ni'.rltal statuses. . 1, 15*1 

Age of youngest child: 

Less than I year old ... . 1 ,9-17 

1 and 2 years old 2,7*14 

!i and A years old 1 ,734 

FafViily income: 

Undrr $15,000 2,769 

$15,000 to $24,999 .... 1,849 

$25,000 and over 1 ,610 



Source: junc 1982 Current Population Survey. 



100.0 


25.') 


62.0 


7.2 


4.9 


100.0 


21.8 


67.2 


6.4 


4.6 


100.0 


44.8 


38.0 


11.2 


6.1 


100.0 


26.3 


62.7 


6.2 


4.9 


100.0 


27.1 


61.7 


7.4 


3.7 


100.0 


23.7 


61.9 


8.0 


6.4 


100.0 


36.4 


50.3 


8.1 


5.2 


100.0 


2K6 


66.4 


7.8 


4.2 


100.0 


13 t 


77.9 


4.8 


4.2 



Table I presents the results of multiple classification analysis (MCA) on 
whether a woman would seek work if child care were available at a reasonable 
cost. MCA is a method of multiple standardization in which the composition of 
the population with respect to selected variables is statistically controlled while 
assessing the effect of a particular variable on the attitudinal question. The 
second column of data shows the percentages of women in different categories 
who would look for work while the data in the third column show the percent- 
^ages after standardization. 

Standardization significantly lowered the percentage of both Black women and 
women in the ''other marital statuses" category who responded that they would 
look for work if child care were available at a reasonable cost. While these women 
were stil! more likely to answer ''yes" than ^ere their counterparts, factors other 
than race and marital status alone undoubtedly entered into their decisions. 
Standardization increased the percentages of women who had completed 1 or 
more years of college and those in families with incomes of $25,000 and over. 
However, these two groups of wornen still recorded lower affirmative responses 
to looking for a job than did wpmen who were not high school graduates and 
who lived in families whose income was less than $15,000. 

It is apparent from these daU that the availability of child care facilities plays 
an influential role in a mother's decision whether or not to enter the labor force. 
Given that about one-fourth of the women not in the labor force who have pre- 
school age children would want to work (about 1.7 million), policies and pro- 
grams, botK private and governmental, can be very instrumental in affecting the 
labor force participation of women, especially at the local labor market level. 
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Table L Multiple Classification Analysis of Mothers Not in the Labor Force 
Who Would Look for Work if Child Care Were Available at a Reasonable Cost 



(Numbers in thousands) 







Percent who would louK for work 


Cfur.ittcrKtit oi rnollt'^r 


Nutnber of 


Uiiad)usted 


Adjusted 




mothers* 


percent 


percent 




5,709 


27.2 


(X) 


Mtirii.ll status". 




22.9 




Married, husband present 


•1,729 


All other marital statuses 


980 


48.1 


34.7 


Arc of youngest child: 




27.4 


27.1 




1,724 




2,460 


27.9 


28.1 




1,524 


25.9 


26.1 


Years cf school completed: 




37 .9 


31.4 




, , 1,466 




2,714 


27.9 


28.1 




1,529 


15.7 


21.5 


F^niily income: 






33.4 




2,503 


38.5 


$15,000 to $24,999 


1 ,7 1 4 


22.5 


25.3 




1,493 


13.7 


19.2 


Race: 










5,020 


23.4 


24.8t 




689 


55.2 


45 .2j: 



X Not applicable. ; ' 

* Data refer to the weiijiitcd number of mothers. Numbers of women and perccnts (un- 
adjusted) may differ from those shown in table H because of different unlvcrs^r -estrlctlons. 
Women of races other than While or Black and women with no report on age of youngest 
child and family income are omitted from this analysis. 



■ Source: lune 1982 Current Population Survey. 
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Table 1. Ubor Force Status of Women 18 to 44 Years Old With Youngest Child 
Under 5 Yea^s Old, by Age of the Child: June 1977 and June 1982 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Age of youngest child 



Year and "atior force status 



Less than 
To^al* 1 year old 



1 year 2 years 3 years 4 years 
old old old old 



1982 

Number 12,4?56 3,317 2,823 2,589 1.962 1,6S6 

-''"ercen\: ! ! ! 100.0 100.0 .00.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

»n labor force 48.2 41.4 47,7 51.0 50.8 54.3 

Employed 40.8 33.7 40.4 44.1 43.1 47.3 

Unempio/ed 7.4 7.7 7.3 6.9 7.7 7 0 

Not in labor force 51.8 58.6 52.3 49.0 49.2 45.7 

1977 

Number 11 .593 2,903 2,412 2,128 1 ,914 1 ,779 

PeVcent . lOO.O 100.0 I OO.G 100.0 100.0 100.0 

, V 40 6 31 9 37.2 44.4 44.0 50.1 

n labor force ^^-o ^'-^ z.'"^ _ !! ^ 

Employed 35.0 24.0 31.0 3C. 7 39.2 45.7 

Unemployed 5.6 7.0 6.2 4.7 4.8 4.4 

Not In labor force. S9.4 68.1 62.8 ^^.6 56.0 49.9 

' Includes all •.■-omen with a child under 5 years old but with no report on exact age. 

r-,ource: June 1982 Current Population Survey and Current Population Reports, Series P-23, 
No. 117, table A-2. 
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^ Table 2. Pea Distribution 

Child Under 5 W ^rs, by Selected Characteristics 

?artA.AII Employed Mothers 

(Data restricted to employed women having at least one child under 5 years old. For meaning of symbols, see appendix A) 

Type of principal child care arrangement used by mother 



ist 



Characteristic 



Care in child's home Care in another home Group care 

• — Mother Don't 

Number By By By By By By Day cares Other know/ 

0'' mothers By grand- other non- grand- other non- Nursery care for arrange- no 

*' ' (th ousands) Total father parent re 'alive relative parent relative relative school center child ments' answer 



lotal 


5,08d 


100.0 


11 n 

MB 


C 0 


3./ 


JJ 


11 1 


^ Q 
OJ 




J.D 


j,i 


Q 1 

7.1 


02 


51 


Age of youngest child: 


















23.0 


1.7 


3.6 


9.2 






Less than 1 year old . . 


1,116 


100.0 


13.9 


8.9 


5.1 


6.4 


13.5 


6.2 




8.6 
3.3 


land 2 years old 




100.0 


15.8 


6.3 


5.0 


6.2 


lOi 


7.3 


25.2 


3.2 


8i 


8.6 
9.9 


0.2 


3 and 4 years old 


1,64'i 


100.0 


11.0 


3.6 


5.? 


4,3 


11.0 


7.1 


17.3 


11.7 


14.1 


0.4 


3.9 


Race andbpanisn origin. 


























0.1 


4.9 






inn n 






4j 




lu.D 


O.u 






0./ 


103 




711 

III 


innn 




1 \ 


Q 0 


1 Q 


IS 1 


1 J.J 


1 J.O 


Oil 


195 


31 


0.6 


6i 




3)1 


100.0 


15.2 


9.6 


11.5 


3.6 


11.4 


13.3 


18.1 


4.3 


4.9 


2.7 




5.4 


Marital Status: 
Married, husband 
present 


4^93 


100.0 


16.8 


4.4 


4.4 


4.8 


11.5 


6.6 


22.7 


4.8 


8.6 


10.5 


0.1 


4.9 


All other marital 






























statuses' 


993 


100.0 


1.9 


12.3 


8J 


8.7 


10.6 


8.4 


19.2 


8.6 


11.7 


3.3 


0.5 


6.1 


Years of school completed: 






























Not a high school 
graduate 


651 


100.0 


II.O 


].0 


10.2 


4.0 


12.8 


10.6 


15.2 


3.0 


5.7 


11.0 




3.6 


High school graduate. . . 


2,421 


100.0 


14.5 


6.2 


5.2 


4.9 


12.0 


8.4 


20.8 


S.4 


8.2 


9.0 


0.2 


5.1 


■ College,! year or 


























0.3 


5.6 


more 4 f 1 1 1 4 < 1 1 1 < 


2,014 


100.0 


12.0 


5.3 


3.6 


6.8 


9.9 


4.0 


25.7 


6.7 


11.4 


8.7 



Occupation of mothtr: 

-^o, ,.o.o u 3,, n n \r~^ n m 5.o 

^ISr:' m 100.0 13.5 6.2 5.2 « " 2" 

Blue collar and strvict ,,, rj 

worto 1.159 100.0 11.2 • ■ ' ^' 

farawte 51 100.0 - 4.0 6.5 4.4 11.1 8.5 '3.4 

Occupation of husband 
and wife*: 



«to 100,0 10,5 6.! 3.0 6.6 i5 5.1 21.9 1.3 10.6 U 

1,44« 100.0 12.7 3,1 4.6 4.1 14.0 6i 22,7 5.5 10.8 5,3 
Ml 100,0 16,1 2,6 5,3 2.9 14.9 9.0 13.8 1.2 35 19.1 



1 



ISSo 1,66.^ 100.0 .6.0 5,0 4,9 5,9. 13,6 V IH 4.6 . lOJ 

115,000 to 124,995 .,. 1.533 100,0 15,3 5,4 , 3^ ^1 . • • . • ' 
nSOOOandover 1J52 100.0 11.1 6J 4.0 6.S V 5,7 2^.7 6,« 10,4^ 6.4 



l„«n,r^cifc 1,307 mO 15.4 6.6 6,5 6.0 10.0 6i 18.1 6.9 11,6 6^, 

Manareai,.,,:. 2,022 100 • 
N™m«,™iiiin areas,, 1,757 100,0 13.2 5j 4,7 4^ 13.0 ^7.7 23,8 U 



.Noflineifopolilin areas,. 

•Includes child taking care of self. 
'PersonsofSpanishofiginmaybeofanyrace. 

Mndudesmarried.husband absent (includingscparatedUidowed,divorced,andne«^^^^^^ 
♦ Limited to married couples where both the husband and wife are employed in the civilian labor force. 



Part BJotkrs Employed Full Time 

(DmfWimdlotniploy(jwoniCTtaviiipitoionechiljiirA5yeinol(lJorineanin{ofiyaboM 

Type of principal cMId can iinngwiMi ni by moiher . 

Cart in child's liomt CarciranoihtrlioiM Group cart 

"^^"""'"i' „ , ~ -Mother m 

„ 8y By By By By Day carts 0*er kno*/ 
0 moihtrs By prni- oiher non- granii- otlitr nor,- Nuritry cart for arranje- no 
liliowilil Tola,' faihtr parent relalivt reiaiin partnl rtlalivt relaiivt school cenitr chili) mtnii' awtr 

100.0 10,3 <4 « 5,1 11,8 ?,9 M.I ],2 11,6 6,2 0.3 5,3 

Age of youngest child: 

Ltssthanlytarold,,. )U 100,0 8,9 8,9 4.9 6,3 M 6,4' 28,0 1,5 « 63 - 95 

^""f »■! Si 5.0 5,5 11,0 8.6 27,2 4.0 11.0. 5.1 0 2 38 

"O'O 8,3 3,2 4,7 3,8 11,3 8,1 17,7 m M iS U i 

Race and Spanish origin: 

IJ,, ,.,,,;..„ 2^i7 ,00.0 10.5 U 3J 6,2 11.2 6,9 26,1 6i 1U 1,2 0,2 

""^ 581 100.0 7,8 5,5 8,5 12 15,? 13,1 15.2 9.S 13J iS 0,8 6i 



244 100.0 15,2 7,4 13,7 1.2 10,1 11,3 22,8 U 5,8 2,2 - 3,3 
Marital suins: 

Married, husband • ' ■ ■ 

:ir™;;i.i " " ^" " 5. 

™ '-5 '.0 1.1 12.0 8,5 19,1 10,6 ,3,2 3,2 0.6 6i 

YeaR of school completed; 
Not a high school 

IS'S 5.8 11.1 3.9 12.0 11,0 17,6., 3,1 6^ 9,0 - 36 

HiJ school graduate.., 1,600 100.0 10 j [r 4,7 4,6 13,2 1 0.1 23.1 7,1 10,2 6,4 0,2 4i 

M 5.8 3,0 6.1 10,0 4,0 27,4 .,8,7 15^ 5.0 Oi 6i 



Occupation of mother: 
Professional and 

wjerialwoto... W 100.J ]J S.2 2.» 6.« ^''^ 

Clerical and sales , ^„ 

wote 1351 M-« 9-2 5.4 « « 13.4 1.0 25.8 

. .,o« 100.0 Ro i.) 0 « m m m 

Z^C:::. ^9 100.0 M IbI IbI IbI IbI IbI IbI 

Occupation of husband 
and wife*: 

^ Both white-collar cc 

^ ,orkers ^42 100.0 6.3 6.1 3.5 x5 9.6 S.5 30.6 

Dniyone 
worker 

Neither white-collar 

workers 465 100.0 13.0 1.8 5.1 2.7 15.9 12i 21.7 

Family income: o: nc 

UnJ.r!15,000 1,0« lOOi 13.9 35 . . • 

(li,000lo)24599... 942 100,0 10.0 43 6. U 1^ ■ ■ 

i25,0O0indovef 1,188 100.0 7.7 « 3.8 5.7 8.3 6.7 31.2 

In central Cities 929 100.0 12.0 6.4 1; 

Suburban areas 1.231 100.0 8.1 4.9 • - 

Nonmetropoliunaftas.. 1.102 100,0 11.1 5.2 3.7. 5.5 13.2 9.7 _ 24.3 



Only one a white-collar 

926 100.0 7.5 3.7 4.2 4.4 14.4 7.1 26.3 



'Includes child taking care of self. 
'Persons of Spanish origin may be of any race. 

'Includes married, husband absent (including separated), widowed, divorced, and never-married women. 
•Limited to married couples where both the husband and wife are employed In the civilian labor force. 
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Parte. Mothers Employed Part Time 

(Data fCitriacdiQeniplQyedwoncnhavingat least or,echildunderSy^ 

, Typ'. of principal child care arrangcf nent usee* by niother . 

Characte'ijtic C^re in child's home Care in another home _ Group care 

(1 1 T , , . ' f""^' "»»• N-Kfy ti« for Mge- m 

litownJi) M Mtf parent rilafa rel,ii,e pi,e.i ,tlaii,e reMve ictol center child menu' arawer 

I0O.O 20.3 {.5 5.9 6.3 ]0.4 S,3 m V 4.9 14.4 0.1 i.l 

Age of youngest child: 

■""^ " S S:! 1! " " .2 S S li 'i IS " !i 

Race and Spanish origin: 

* 1'°47 10O.0 21.2 5.8 5.3 6.6 10.1 45 196 2 3 48 HI ni ii 



• ♦ t • ♦ I 



'5.2 14.6 6.5 4.1 14.2 m ii 3.1 U V m 

Marital Status: 



« « -^.^ .6.- 0,1 .6 

255 100.0 3.0 20.2 13,6 10.7 6.5 .,1 19.2 2.6 1.1 3.9 - 5J 

Years of school completed; 



f^'^' 231 100.0 18.1 9.2 8.6 40 14 ^ 100 111 n 4o 

* •• 10O.0 18.7 4i 4.6 7,8 9,8 4J 22.9 3.4 5.7 Hi - 4.1 



» 



Occupation of mother: 

Professional and 275 4.1 I.S 7.4 " 

pnageri^ workers... 400 ICO.O 16.1 6.1 ).2 9.8 9-2 ^'-^ 

Clerical and sales . « cr in<; <;r ifil ''9 3.6 13.3 - 6*^ 

,orke5 685 100.0 22.0 7.9 6.1 ,5.6 10.6 5.8 IW 

Blue collar and service ,,q 13 4^ 0.2 4,1 

• '1! S S S « * « « '•> • « « 

Occupation of husband 
and wife^ 

503 m m 6i V V 8.0 y 23.5 4.5 3.8 13.5 - 3.8 

S.'**.. «2 1»0.0 21.8 3.7 S.4 5.3 13.4 Si 16i 3., 3.3 15.5 ».3 5.8 

tL**... 316 100.0 21.2 3.6 5,3 3.3 13.6 4.3 15.4 - 4.3 23.8 - 5. 



Tamily income: in 7i in U 51 15.0 0.2 3.8 

Under$15,000 620 100.0 19.6 6. 1 • ^ 

J15.000tol24.999... 591 100.0 23.9 6 ^ 

J2s;000andover 564 100.0 18.3 6.3 4.4 9.3 9.4 3.5 23.3 11 U 

m innn 69 SI 9 3 8.0 5.6 15.9 3.6 4.3 11.6 - 5.4 

In central cities 318 100.0 23. . • • 5^ 

Suburbanareas 191 m 21 ^9 0.2 3.6 

Wnn..trnoDlitan areas.. 654 100.0 16.8 6.1 6.3 3.7 12.6 4.4 III u 



'includes child taking care of self. 
'PersonsofSpanishoriginmaybeofanyrace. 

»lndudes.arried,husbandabsent|includingseparatedl.widowed.divorcedandne«^^^^^^^ 
• Limited to married couples where both the husband and wife are employed In the civilian labor force. 
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Table 3. Percent of Employed Mothers 18 to 44 Years Old Using More Than One 
Type of Child Care Arrangemeni for the Youngest Child Under 5 Years Old 

(Numbers in thousands. For meaning of symbols, sec appendix A) 



Chdracteri5»tic 

r^iumber of 

' mothers 

^""^^^ 5.0S6 

Principal child care arrangement; 

Care in child's home ^ 554 

By father '^q^ 

By other relative 55-7 

By nonrelative 282 

Care in another home 2,048 

By relative 

By nonrelative ^ 

Group care center* 75^ 

Mother cares for child while 

worktns 454 

Other arranijements^ 11 

Employment status: 

Full time 3^63 

^Jrttime 1324 

Age of youngest child; 

Less than 1 year old 1116 

1 and 2 years old 2*284 

3 and 4 years old 1 '545 

Race and Spanish origin: 

W^'te 4-203 

Black 7^-7 

Spanish origin' ^S] 

Marital status: 

Married, husband present 4 093 

All other marital statuses* 993 

' Includes nursery scl ools and day care centers. 

Includes child taking care of self. 
' Persons of Spanish origin may be of any race. 
Mnciudes married, husband absent (including separated), 
married women. 

Source: June 1982 Current Populntion Survey. 



Using more than one type of 
child care 



Number 



S60 



337 
200 
93 
44 
313 
124 
189 
151 

45 
2 



516 
344 



155 
384 
317 



750 
94 
45 



691 
169 



Percent 



16.9 



21.7 
28.4 
16.4 
15.7 
15,3 
13.4 
16.9 
20.2 

9.8 
(B) 



18.9 



13.9 
16.8 
19.3 



17.8 
13.1 
12.7 



16.9 
17.0 



v/idowed, divorced, and never- 
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Table 4. Percent Distribution of Type of Secondary Child Care Used by Employed 
Mothers 18 to 44 Years Old for the Youngest Child Under 5 Years Old, by 
Principal Child Care A.rrangement 

(Numbers In thousands. Dau limited to women using more than or.e type of child care 
arrangement. For meaning of symbols, ste appenoix A) 



Principal child care arrangement 



SeconJarv child 
care arrangement 



Cii^e in child's home 



Care in another 
home 



All 

arrange- 
ments* 



By 
father 



By 
other 
relative 



By 
non- 
relative 



By 
relative 



By Group 
non- care 
relative center* 



860 
100.0 
37.8 
13.0 
11.3 
13.5 
43.4 
25.3 
18.1 
13.2 

2.0 
0.3 
3.3 



200 
lOO.C 
36.1 

16.5 
19.6 
52.7 
2^A 
-"29.6 
7.3 



Number of mothers 

Percent 

Care in child's home . 

By father 

By other relative . 
By nonrelative . . . 
Care in another home. 

By relative 

By nonrelative . . . 
Group care center* . . 
Mother cares for child 
while working .... 
Other arrangements' . 
Don't know/no answer 

J, ^^^^y^^^ of ^omen who care for the child while working, report 

another arr^nger^eror gi- r.o answer to the principal type of child care arrar^gement used. 

^ includes nursery schools ind day care centers. 

* Includes child taking care ot self. 



2.9 



0.9 



93 
100.0 
31.3 
7.7 
4.9 
18.7 
41.2 
7.2 
34.0 
24.3 

1.2 



2.1 



44 ■ 
100.0 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 



124 


189 


151 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


32.7 


39.3 


42.3 


20.7 


16.1 


13.8 


2.2 


14.9 


12.9 


9.8 


8.3 


15.6 


31.3 


45.0 


50.6 


10.0 


39.5 


38.0 


21.3 


5.5 


12.6 


25.8 


11.9 


3.6 


1.4 


1.6 


1.1 


1.9 


0.1 


0.2 


6.9 


2.0 


2.3 



Source: june 1982 Current Population Survey. 
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Table 5. Percent Distribution of Mothers Making Cash or Noncash Arrangements 
for Child Care for the Youngest Child Under 5 Years Old 

^\ jn;bers in thousands. For meaning of symbols, see appendix A) 



Employ menL status and 

prlrzlpal and secondary' 
t> pv of arran'^crneni 



PRiNLlPAL ARRANGE- 
MLMT 



Number 
o'' 

mother:^ 



Toui 



Cash 
pay- 
ment 
onlv 



Non- 
cash 
arrange- 
ment 
onlv^ 



Both 
cash 
and non- 
cash 
arrange- 
ments 



No 
pay- 
ment 
of any 
kind 



Don't 
know/ 
no 
answer 



Tota! employed 3^50 100.0 73.3 

Care in child's home 770 100.0 49.2 

By grandparent 302 100.0 22.3 

By nonfamtly relative. . . 186 100.0 42.0 

By nonrelative 282 100.0 82.8 

Care in another home 2,029 100.0 74.8 

By grandparent 575 ^OO.O 37.9 

By nonfamily relative. . . 33 3 100.0 72.5 

By nonrelative 1,121 100.0 94.3 

Group care center 750 100.0 94.0 

Nursery school 283 100.0 93.6 

Day care center 467 100.0 94.1 

Employed full time . . . . 2,496 100.0 77,2 

Care in child's home 465 100.0 49.0 

By grandparent 177 100.0 25.9 

By nonfamily relative . . HI 100.0 42.2 

By nonrelative 167 100.0 78.9 

Care in another home. .... ^.418 100.0 78.5 

By grandparent 3S6 100.0 43.8 

By nonfamily rel^'lve. . . 247 100.0 79.2 

By nonrelative 7g' 100.0 95.3 

Group care center 613 lf/0.0 95.6 

Nursery school 235 100.0 92.9 

Day care center 378 100.0 97.1 

Employed part time ... 1,053^ 100.0 64.0 

Care in Chile's home 305* 100.0 49.2 

By giandparent 125 100.0 17.1 

By nonfamily relative. . . 65 100.0 (B) 

By nonrelative 1 15 100.0 88.6 

Care in another home 610 100.0 66.2 

By grandparent 188 100.0 25^8 

By nonfamily relative. . . 86 100.0 53.3 

By nonrelative 336 100.0 92.0 

Group care center 137 100.0 87.6 

Nursery school 48 100.0 (B) 

Day care center 89 100,0 81.4 



9.5 
16.6 
25.4 
2K8 
3.6 
9.9 
24.1 
10.5 ■ 
2.4 
1.5 
1.6 
1.2 

7.9 
16.1 
28.2 
16.7 

2.8 

8.2 
20.9 

9.9 

1.3 

1.1 

2.0 

0.4 

13.4 
17.4 
21.3 

(B) 

4.8 
13.8 
30.5 
12.2 

5.0 

2.9 

rs) 

4.7 



3.7 
7.8 
5.8 
11.6 
7.5 
3.2 
4.8 
7.3 
1.3 
0.7 
1.2 
0.4 

4.0 
10.1 
7.2 
15.6 
9.2 
3.4 
5.4 
6.3 
1.5 
0.7 
0.8 
0.5 

3.1 
4.6 
3.8 
(B) 
5.0 
3.0 
3.4 
10.3 
0.8 
1.5 
(B) 



12-8 
25.6 
45.2 
23,2 
6.1 
1 1.4 
32.4 
9.3 
1.3 
3.3 
2.3 
3.8 

10.1 
23.9 
36.4 
25.4 
9.1 
9.0 
28.5 
4.2 
0.9 
2.3 
2.8 
2.0 

19.1 
28.2 
57,7 
(B) 
1.7 
17.0 
40.3 
24.2 
.2.2 
8.0 
(B) 
11.8 



0.7 
0.9 
1.4 
1.4 

0.6 
0.9 
0.4 
0.7 
0.8 
1.3 
0.4 

0.9 
0.9 
2.4 



0.9 
1.3 
0.5 
0.9 
0.7 
1.5 



0.4 
1.0 

(B) 



1.5 
(B) 
2.1 
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Table 5. Perceni Disiribuilon of Mothers Making Cash or Noncash Arrangements 
for Child Care for the Youngest Child Under 5 Years Old 



{Numbers in l.*^.ou Sinti-.. r-'or r 


neuning of s 


ymi^ols, 


see appe 


r^dix A) 


















Bolh 














Non- 


cash 


No 




Employ rrerst status and 






Cash 


casn^ 


and non- 


pay- 


Don't 


principj' and secondary 


Nurrbcr 




pay- 


arrange- 


cash 


ment 


know/ 


t> pe of arrangemen! 






meni 


rrjent 


arrange 


of any 


no 




moU'.ers 


Total 


only 


only ' 


menis 


kind 


answer 


SECONDARY' ARRANGE- 
















MENT 


















665 


100.0 


60.7 


13.0 


1.4 


20.1 


4.9 




183 


100.0 


64.5 


13-1 


1.1 


13.1 


8.2 
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100-0 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


By nonfamily relative. . . 


34 


100.0 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 




116 


100.0 


81. S 


2.9 


1.6 


6.9 


6.8 


Care in another home 


368 


100.0 


50.0 


16.8 


2.2 


29.1 


2.7 




151 


100.0 


16.2 


24-0 


3.0 


54-6 


2.2 


By nonfamiiy relative. . 


62 


100.0 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 




155 


100.0 


83.6 


8.7 


1.3 


4.6 


1.8 




113 


100.0 


91.2 






1.8 


7-1 




49 


100.0 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 




64 


100.0 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 



* Noncash arrangements include lunches provided for sitters, an exchange of child care 
services » or other similar in-kind arrangements. 



Noie: Data presented exclude cases where the mother, father, brother or sister was the 
person responsible for the care of the child. 

Source: ]unc 19?2 Current Population Survey. 
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Appendix A. Definitions 
and Explanations 



Population roverage. The data shown in this report from tho Qirrent Population 
Survey (CPS) are ^or the civilian noninstitutionaJ population of the United States. 
Because only a small proportion of women are inmates of institutions (less than 1 
percent of women 15 to 44 years old being institutionalized), the data for the 
civilian noninstitutional population have a high degree of comparability with data 
for the total population. 

Age. The age classification is based on the age of the person at his or her last 
birthday. 

Race. The population is implicitly divided in this report into three groups on the 
basis of race: While, Black, and "other races." The last category includes Indians, 
Japanese, Chinese, and any other race except White and Black. The tables in this 
report show data for all races. Whites, and Blacks. 

Spanish origin. Persons of Spanish origin in this report are those persons who 
indicated that their origin was Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or South 
American, or ^ome other Spanish origin. The latter category includes persons 
from Spain as well as persons with combinations of types of Spanish origins. 
Persons who reported that they were of one of the specific Spanish origin ciite- 
gorics and a non-Spanish category were included m the specific Spanish category. 
Persons of Spanish origin may^be of any race. 

Marital status. Data refer to marital sutus at the time of the survey. All women 
may be categorized as either single (never married) or ever married, the latter 
consisting of women who are married (including separated), widowed, or divorced. 
Among married women, two additional categories are also shown, ''husband 
present" or "husband absent" (including separated), in order to show whether or 
not the husband \s ^ member of the household. 

Married-couple family. A married-couple family^ is a "fam'ly" maintained by a 
husband and wife. Tables displaying data by characteristics of 'Vives" refer to 
women living in this type of family. 

Own child. The children cared for by a woman. This includes her own (natural) 
children, adopted children, or stepchildren who are living in the household. 
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Child care arrangements. Data on child care arrangements were obtained from 
mothers interviewed in the June 1977 and June 1982 supplements to ihe CPS. 
The respondent universe and questionnaire used in these two 5i:r^e>s are not 
nrictiy comparable with each ether as indicated below; 

jane 1977. Questions on child care arrangements were asked of a!! currently 
married women 14 to 44 years old and all separated, divorced, widowed, and 
ne\er-marned women 18 to 44 ye3rs old who had any children less than 5 years 
old living in *he household. Data on specific arrangements were only obtained for 
women who were employed as of the surv ey date and only for their two youngest 
children under 5 years of age. (See app endix C.) Data on child care arrangements 
relate to the usual provisions made for the child while the mother was at work. 
Data on child care arrangements relat? to the woman at the time of the sur/ey. 
Additional questions were also asked on cash payment for child care arrangements, 
and future work and fertility expectations. 

"Group care centers" in this report includes nurseries or preschools or day care 
centers. Use of nursery schools or preschools may be underestimated in this survey 
because of closings in June. Also, since only the principal arrangement was tabu- 
lated, women who may have used group care centers for a minor portion of the 
work wc^k were not included in the totals. For these reasons, use of the numbers 
shown in this report to estimate the total number of children in group care centers 
at any time can be extremely misleading. 

June 19S2. Questf mis on child care arrangements in the June 1982 supple- 
ment differed slightly with those in the June 1977 CPS. (See appendix D.) The 
survey universe was li>^.ited to all women 18 to 44 years old (regardless of marital 
status) who had any children less than 5 years old living in the household. Data 
in 1982, again, only referred to the arrangements used while the woman was at 
work. However, data in 1982 were obtained both for the principal arrangement 
and the secondary arrangement, if used. Data were only obtained for the woman's 
youngest child under 5 years old in the June 1982 CPS. Additional questions were 
also asked ori ihc effect of child care arrangements on work plans and type of 
payment made for child care arrangements. 

In labor force. Persons are classified in the labor force if they were employed as 
civilians, unemployed, or in the Armed Forces during the survey week (s6e child 
care arrangements section for exceptions to this definition). The '^civilian labor 
force** includes all civilians classified as employed or unemployed. 

Not in labor force. All civilians who are not classified as employed or unemployed 
are defined as "not in the labor force.** 

Employed. Employed persons comprise (1) all civilians who, during the specified 
week, did any work at all as paid employees or in their own business or pro- 
fession, or on their own farm, or who v/orked 15 hours or more as unpaid 
workers on a farm or in a business operated by a member of the family and (2) ail 




thvise who were nui workin;4 but who had joDs or businesses from whkn ihey 
v.erc tempoririiy absent because of Illness, bad weather, vacation, r^" labor- 
management difDute, or because they were taking time o^f for personal reasons, 
whciher or not they were paid by their employers for time off, and whether or 
not they \vere seeking other jobs. Excluded from the employed group are persons 
v.h{>se only activity consisted of work around the house (such as own home 
housework and painting or repairing own home) or volunteer work for religious, 
chifitable, iind similar organizations. 

Unen)p!oyed, Unemployed persons are those' civilians who, during the survey 
week, hjd no emp'ovmeni but were available for work and (1) had engaged in any 
specific jobseeking ctivity within the past 4 weeks, such as registering at a public 
or priv ;ie cmplovment oftlce, meeting with prospective employers, checking 
with friends or relatives, placing or answering advertisements, writing letters of 
application, or being on a union or professional register; (2) were waiting to be 
Called back to a job from which they had been laid off; or (3) were waiting to 
report to a new wage or salary job within 30 days. 

Full-time and part-time employment. Persons who worked 35 hours or more 
during the survey week and those who worked 1 to 34 hours I Jt usually work 
full lime are classified as employed full time. Part-time workers are persons who 
worket » to 34 hours during the survey week and usually work only 1 to 34 hours. 
Persons with a job but not at work during the survey week are classified according 
to whether ihcy usjally work full or part time. 

Labor force participation rate. The labor force participation rate is the percent of 
the civilian noninstilutional population in thelabor force. 

Occupation. Dai.: on occupation are shown for the employed and relate to the 
job hcjd during the survey week. Persons employed at two or more jobs were 
reported in the job at which they worked the greatest number of hours during the 
week. The occupation groupings used here are the major groups used in the 1970 
Census of Population. The composition of the groups is shown in 1970 Census of 
Population, Vol. 1, Characteristics of the Population, Chapter General Social 
and Economic Characteristics, US. Summary. 

Some of the major occupation groups are sometimes combined as follows: 

White collar. Professional, technical, and kindred workers; managers and 
administrators, except farm; sales workers; and clerical and kindred workers. 

Blue collar. Craft and kindred workers; operatives, including transport equip- 
ment operatives; and laborers, except farm. 

Service, Includes private household and service workers other than private 
household. 

Farm, Farmers and farm laborers. 

Family money income. Family money income represer: is the total money income 
of all members of the family. Family money income in this report is limited to 
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money income before payment of Federal, State, local, or Social Security taxes 
and before any other types of deductions such as union dues and Medicare pre- 
miums. Total money income is the sum of the amounts received from wages and 
salaries, sulf-employment income (including losses). Social Security, SupplemenUl 
Securily income, public assistance, interest, dividends, rent, veterans' payments, 
unemployment and workers' compensations, and any other source of money 
income which was regularly received. 

It shoul^d be noted that the income estimates cited in this report are based on 
money income alone and do not include the value of noncash benefits such as 
food stamps, subsidized school lunches and public housing, Medicaid, Medicare, 
employer contributions for pension and health plans, and other fringe benefits 
that are additional sources of noncash income for many individuals. These ele- 
ments should be considered when comparing income levels. 

Income data in this report are based on the respondent's estimate of toUl 
family money income in broad, fixed income levels. Previous research has shown 
that the use of broad income intervals to. record money income tends to reduce 
the rate of nohrcporting while increasing the likelihood that the amounts reported 
will be significantly understated as compared with results from more detailed 
questions. 

In the June 1982 survey, family income- ^was transcribed from information 
first obtained at the time a housel>old entered the Current Population Survey 
and updated when it reentered the survey. For about one-fourth of the sample, 
the data are for the 12-month period ending in june 1982, and for the remaining 
fourths, the data are for 12-month periods ending in March, April, and May 1982. 

Years of school completed. Data on years of school completed in this report were 
derived from the combination of answers to questions concerning the highest 
grade of school attended by the person and whether or not that grade was 
finished. The questions on educational attainment apply only to progress in 
"regular" schools. Such schools include graded public, private, and parochial 
elementary and high schools (both junior and senior high)] colleges, universities, 
and professional schools, whether day schools or night schools. 

Metropolitan-nonmetropolitan residence. The population residing in standard 
metropolitan statistical are^ib (SMSA's^ constitutes the metropolitan population. 
Except in New England, an SMSA i-i . county or group of contiguous counties 
which contains at least one city of 50,000 inhabitants or more, or ''twin cities" 
with a combined population of at least 50,000. In addition to the county or 
counties containing such a city: ,pr,cities, contiguous counties are included in an 
^MSA if, according-'to^eftaTn criteria, they are essentially metropolitan in char- 
acter"^ are socially and economically integrated with the central county. In 
New England, SMSA's consist of towns and cities, rather than counties. The 
metropolitan population in this report is based on SMSA's as defined in the 1970 
census and does not include any subsequent additions or changes. ■ ^ 

Central cities. Each SMSA must include at least one central city, and the com- 
plete title of an SMSA identifies the central city or cities. If only one central 
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city is designated, then it must have 50,000 inhabitants or more. The area title 
may include, in addition to the largest city, up to two city names on the basis and 
in the order of the following criteria: (1) The additional city has at least 250,000 
inhabitants or (2) the additional city has a population of one-third or more of that 
of the largest city and minimum population of 25,000. An exception occurs where 
two cities have contiguous boundaries and constitute, for economic and social 
purposes, a sirr^le community of at least 50,000, the smaller of which must have a 
population of at least 1 5,000. 

Suburbs. The remainder of the metropolitan area that is not in central cities is 
designated as outside central cities or "suburbs." 

Symbols. A dash {—) represents zero or a number which rounds to zero; "B" 
means that the base is too small to show the derived measure; '*NA" means not 
available; and *'X" means not applicable. 

Rounding of estimates. Individual numbers are rounded to the nearest thousand 
without being adjusted to group totals, which are independently rounded. Derived 
measures are based on unrounded numbers when possible; otherwise, they are 
based on the rounded numbers. 
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Appendix B. Source and Reliability 
of Estimates 



SOURCE OF DATA 

The estimates in this report are based on data collected in June 1977 and 1982 
from the Current Population Survey (CPS) conducted by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

The monthly CPS deals mainly with labor force data for the civilian nonin- 
stitulional population. Questions relating to labor force participation are asked 
about each member 14 years old and over in each sample household. In addition, 
supplementary questions are asked each June about fertility and birth expecta- 
tions of American women. In June 1977 and 1982 additional questions were 
asked about child care arrangements. 

The present CPS sample was initially selected from the 1970 census files and is 
continuously updated tr reflect new construction. (See section, "Nonsampling 
Variability.") The current CPS sample is located in 629 areas comprising 1,148 
counties, independent cities, and minor civil divisions in the Nation. In June 
1982, approximately 60,000 occupied households were eligible for interview. 
Of this number about 2,000 occupied units were visited but interviews were not 
obtained because the occupants were not found at home after repeated calls or 
were unavailable for some other reason. 

The following table provides a description of some aspects of the CPS sample 
designs in use during the referenced data collection periods. 

Description of the Current Population Survey for the June Supplement 

Households eligible ' 



Time period . , ' 

Number of Not 
sample areas* Interviewed interviewed 



)unel977 ... 461 45,000 2,000 

Jun: 1982 : /: 629 58,000 2,000 



» These areas were chosen to provide coverage in each State and the District of Columbia. • 

The estimation procedure used for the monthly CPS data involved the inflation 
of weighted sample results to independent estimates of the civilian noninstitu- 
tional population of the United States by age, race, and sex. These independent 
estimates are based on statistics from decennial censuses; statistics on births, 
deaths, immigration, and emigration; and statistics on the strength of the Armed 
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Forces. The estimation procedure used for June 1982 data utilized independent 
estimates based on \he 1 980 decennial census. 



RELIABILITY OF ESTIMATES 

Since the estimates were based on a sample, they may differ somewhat from 
the figures that would have been obtained if a complete census had been taken 
using the same' questionnaires, instructions, and enumerators. There are two types 
of errors possible in an estimate j based on a, sample survey: sarfipling and non- 
sampling. The standard errors provided for this report primarily indicate the 
magnitude of the sampling errors. They also partially measure the effect of 
some nonsampling errors in response and enumeration, but do not measure any 
systematic biases in the data, the full extent of the nonsampling error is un- 
known. Consequently, particular care should be exercised in the interpretation 
of figures based on a relatjvely small number of cases or on small differences 
between estimates. . . 

Nonsampling variability.' Nonsampling errors can bv^ attributed to many sources, 
e.g., inability to obtain information about all cases in the sample, detlnitional 
difficulties; differences in the interpretation of questions, inability or unwilling- 
ness to provide correct information on the pan of respondents, inability to recall 
information, errors made in collection such as in recording or coding the data, 
errors made in processing the data, errors made in estimating values for missing 
data, and failure to represent all units with the sample (undercoverage). 

Undercoverage in the CPS results from missed housing units and missed persons 
within sample households. Overall undercoverage, as compared to the level of 
the 1980 decennial census, is about 7 percent. It is known that CPS undercoverage 
varies with age, sex, and race. Generally, undercoverage is larger for males than for 
females and larger for Blacks and other races than for Whites. Ratio estimation to 
independent age-sex-race population controls, as described previously, partially 
corrects for the bias due to survey undercoverage. However, biases exist in the 
estimates to the extent that missed persons in missed households or missed 
persons in interviewed households have different characteristics than interviewed 
persons in the same age-sex-race group. Further, the independent population 
coritrols used have not been adjusted for undercoverage in the 1980 census. 

Sampling variability. The standard errors given^n the follov/ing tables are pri- 
marily measures of sampling variability, that is, of the variation that occurred by 
chance because a sample rather than the entire population was surveyed. TTie 
sample estimate and its standard error enable one to construrt confidence inter- 
vals, ranges that would include the average result of all possible samples with a 
known probability. For example, if all possible samples were selected, each of 
these surveyed under essentially the same general conditions and using the same 
sample design, and if an estimate and its standard error were calculated from each 
sample, then: 
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1. Approximately 68 percent of the intervals from one standard error below the 
estimate to one standard error above the estimate would include the average 
result of all possible samples. 

2. Approximately 90 percent of the intervals from 1.6 standard errors below the 
estimate to 1.6 standard errors above the estimate would include the average 
result of all possible samples. 

3. Approximately 95 percent ot the intervals from two standard errors below' 
the estimate to two standard errors above the estimate would Include the 
average result of all possible samples. 

The average estimate derived from all possible samples is or is not contained 
in any particular computed interval. However, for a particular sample, one can 
say with a specified confidence that the average estimate derived from all 
possible samples is included in the confidence interval. 

Standard errors may also be used to perform hypothesis testing, a procedure 
for distinguishing between population parameters using sample estimates. The 
most common types of hypotheses appearing in this report are 1) the population 
parameters are identical or 2) they are different. An example of this would be 
comparing the percentages for 1982 to 1977 of employed mothers whose princi- 
pal type of child care arrangement was in the child's home. Tests may be per- 
fornied at various levels of significance, where a level of significance is the pro- 
bability of concluding that the parameters are different when, in fact, they are 
identical. All statements of comparison in the text have passed. an hypothesis 
test at the 0.10 level of significance or better, and most have passed an hypothesis 
test at the 0.05 level of significance or better. This means that, for most differ- 
ences cited in the text, the estimated difference between parameters is greater 
than twice the standard error . of the difference. For the other differences men- 
tioned, the estimated difference between parameters is between 1.6 and 2.0 times 
the standard error of the diffei;^ence. When this is the c?,se, the. statement of com- 
parison is qualified in some way, e.g., by the use of the phrase ''some evidence.'* 

Comparability of data. Caution \should be used when comparitv. .itlmates tor 
1982, which reflect 19.80 census-Vascd population controls, to the for 1977, 
which reflect 1970 census-based population controls. This change in population 
controls had relatively little impact on siJmmary measures such as means, medians, 
and percent distributions, but did have a significant impact on levels. For example, 
use of 1980 based population controls resulted, in about a 2-percent increase in 
the civilian noninstitutional population and in the number of families and house- 
holds. Thus, estimates of levels for 1982 will differ from 1977 by more than what 
could be attributed to actual changes in the population and these differences 
could be disproportionately greater for certain population subgroups than for the 
total population. 

Note when usitig small estimates. Summary measures such as percent distribu- 
tions are show n only when the base is 75,000 or greater. Because of the large 



standard errors involved, there is little chance that summary measures would 
reveal useful information when computed on a smaller base. Estimated numbers 
are shown, however, even though the relative standard errors of these numbers 
are larger than those for corresponding percentages. These smaller estimates are 
provided primarily to permit such combinations of the categories as serve each 
user's needs. 

STANDARD ERROR TABLES AND THEIR USE 

In order to derive standard errors that would be applicable to a large number 
of estimates and could be prepared at a^moderate cost, a number of approxi- 
mations were required. Therefore, instead of providing an individual standard 
error for each estimate, generalized sets of standard errors are provided for various 
types of characteristics. As a result, the sets of standard errors provided give an 
Indication of the order of magnitude of the standard error of an estimate rather 
than the precise standard error. 

The figures presented in tables B-1 and B-2 are approximations to standard 
errors of various estimates shown in this report. Estimated standard errors for 
specific characteristics cannot be obtained from tables B-1 and B-2 without the 
use of the factors in table B-3. These factors must be applied to the generalized 
standard errors in order to adjust for the combined effect of sample design and 
estimating procedure on the value of the characteristic. Standard errors for inter- 
mediate values not shown in the generalized tables of standard errors may be 
approximated by interpolation. 

Table B-1. Standard Errors of Estimated Numbers 
(Numbers in thousands) 

Tola! or White Spanish 

Size of csti mate and Black origin 

20 

30 

50 

TOO 

250 

500 

1 .000 . . 

2,500 

5,000 

10,000 

25.000 

X Not applicable. 

Two parameters are used (denoted "a" and ''b") to calculate standard errors 
* for each type of characteristic; they are presented in table B- 4. These parameters 
were used to calculate the standard errors in tables B-1 and B-2 and to calculate 
the factors in table B-3. They also may be used to directly calculate the standard 
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7 


7 


a 


9 


n 


13 


15 


21 


24 


29 


•34 


41 


(X) 


65 


(X) 


90 


(X) 


124 


* (X) 


177 


(X) 



A2 



if 

4B 



errors for cstimaled numbers and percentases. Direct computation of the standard 
errors will give more accurate results than the use of the standard error tables. 
Methods for direct computation are given in the following sections. 

Table B-2. Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages \/ 



Base of estimated r Estimated percentage 



percentage " 

(thousands) ] or 99 2 or 98 5 or 95 10 or 90 15 or 85 25 or 75 50 



20 ... 2.9 4.1 6.4 8.8 10.5 12.7 14.7. 

30* ' .... 2.4 3.4 5.2 7.2 8.6 10.4 12.0 

50* ' ' 1.8 2.6 4.0 5.6 6.6 8.0 9.3 

TOO 1.3 1.8 2.9 3.9 4.7 5.7 6.6 

250 0.8 1.2 1.8 2.5 3.0 3.6 4.2 

500 ! ! 0.6 0.8 '1.3 1.8 2.1 2.5 2.9 

1 000 0.4 0.6 0.9 1.2 1.5 1.8 2.1 

2',500 0.3 0.4 0.6 0.8 0.9 1.1 1.3 

5 000 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.9 

10,000 0.13 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.7 

25 000 0.08 0.12 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.4 



Standard errors of estimated numbers. The approximate standard error, o^, of an 
estimated number shown in this report can be obtainea in two ways. It may be 
obtained by use of the formula 

(7^- fa (1) 

where f is the appropriate factor from table B-3, and a is the standard error of the 
estimate obtained by interpolation from Ubie B-1. Alternatively, standard errors 
may be approximated by formula (2), from which the sUndard errors were cal- 
culated in table B-1 . 

=>-V^>^^bx (2) 

Here x is the size of the estimate and a and b are the parameters in table B-4 
associated with the particular characteristic. Use of this formula will provide 
more accurate results than the use of formula (1) above. 

Illustration of the compuUtion of the standard error of an estimated number. 
Table A of this report shows that th^^e were 5,086,000 employed mothers 18 to 
44 years old with children under 5 years old in June 1982. Using formula (2) and 
the parameters a= -0.000019 and b = 1725 f:om table B-4, the estimate of the 
standard error is 

^^ = ^(^0.000019) (5,086,000)' +(1725) (5,086,000) = 91 ,000^ 



*Usifg formula (1), the appropriate factor (1.0) from table and interpoiatioh from 
table B-1 , ♦he approximate standard error is 1 .0 x 91 ,000 « 91 .000. 
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This means thai the chances arc 68 out of 100 that the estimate would have been 
a figure differing from the average of all possible samples by less than 91,000. 
Similarly, the chances are 95 out of 100 that the enimate v^^ould have been a 
figure differing from the average of all possible samples by less than 182,000 
(twice the standard error), i.e., the 95-percent confidence interval for the number 
of employeJ mothers 18-44 years old with children under 5 years old in June 
1982 is from 4,904,000 lo 5,268,000. 

Table B-3. Factors to be Applied to Tibles B-1 and B-2 to Estimate Standard 
Errors 



Characteristic 



Employment or labor force status of mother: 

Total or White 

Black 

Spanish origin 

Uneniploy nient 

Principal child care arrangement, use of more 
thrio ofic child care arrangement: 

Total Of White 

Bt.tck ' 

Spanisli origin 

Marit.il status by parental child care: 

Total (jf White 

Black 

Cash and noncash payment of principal child care 

arrangirment 

Labor force status of husband 

Occupation of husband and wife . 

Family income 

Years of school completed by mother 



Noi^r. For data cross-tabulated by metropolitan-nonmetropolitan areas, multiply the above 
factors of interest by a factor of I.Oor 1.22, respectively , to obtain the appropriate standard 
error. 

Standard errors of estimated percentages. The reliaL-iiity of an estimated percent- 
age, computed using sample data for both numerator and denominator, depends 
on both the size of the percentage and the size of the total upon which this per- 
centage is based. Estimated percentages are relatively more reliable than the cor- 
responding estimates of the numerators of the percentages, particularly if the 
percenUges are 50 percent or more. When the numerator and denominator of the 
percentage are in different categories, use the factor or parameters indicated by 
the numerator. The ;ipproxinutc standard error, a/^ x, of an estimated percent- 
age can be obtained by use of the formula 

^{x.p) = f'^ (3) 



Factor 



1.0 

KO 
1.2 

1.1 



1.0 
1.0 
1.2 



1.4 
1.7 



1.1 
1.1 
1.2 
1.0 
1.1 
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In this formula f is the appropriate factorJrom table B-h and a is the standard 
error of the estimate from table B-2. Alternatively, the standard errors may be 
approximated by formula (4), from which the standard errors in tables 8-2 were 
calculated. 

\ p) = y^(p) (100-p) (4) 

Here x is the size of the subclass of persons or families and unrelated individuals 
which is the base of the percentage, p is the percentage (o<p<100), and b is the 
parameter in table B-4 associated with the particular characteristic in the nu- 
merator of the percentage. Use of this formula will provide more accurate results 
than the use of formula (3) above. 

Illustration of the computation of the standard error of an estimated percentage. 
Table A of this report shows that of the 5,086,000 employed mothers 18 to 44 
years old with children under 5 years old, 30.6 percent arranged their principal 
type of child care in the child's home. From table B-4 the appropriate b parameter 
is 1 725. Using formula (4), the approximate standard error of 30.6 percent Is 

''(x,p) = yimm (30-6) (100 - 30.6) :^0.8 percent^ 

This means that the 68 percent confidence interval for the percentage of em- 
ployed mothers 18 to 44 years with children under 5 years old with principal 
type of child care arrangement occurring in the child's home is from 29.8 to 31 .4 
percent; the 95 percent confidence interval is from 29.0 to 32.2 percent, i.e. 
30.6 ± (2x0.8). 

Standard error of a difference. For a difference between two sample estimates, 
the standard cn^t is approximately equal to 

where and ay are the standard errors of the estimates x and y (from tables. 
B-1 and B-2). The estimates can be numbers, percents, ratios, etc. This will rep- 
resent the actual standard error quite accurately for the difference between two 
estimates of the same characteristic in two different areas, or for the difference 
between separate and uncorrelated characteristics in the same area. -If, however, 
there is a high positive correlation between the tv^o characteristics^ the formula 
will oYf^rcstimate the true standard error. 

Illustration of the computation of the standard error of a difference. Table A 
shows that in 1977 there were 3,987,000 employed mothers 18-44 years old with 
children under 5 years old. Of these 3,987,000, 31.9 percent arranged their princt- 



^ Using formula (3)>, the appropriate factor from table B-3 (1.0), and table B-2. the ap- 
proximate standard error is 1 .0 X 0.8 = 0.8 percent. 
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Tabic B-4. ^^a" and **h" Standard Error Parameters for Calculating Approximate 
Standard Errors 



Parameters 

Characteristic ~ 

\ a b 



Employment or labor force status of mother: 

Total or White 

Black 

Spanish origin 

Unemployment 

Principal child care arrangement, use of more 
than one child care arrangement: 

Total 01 White 

Black 

Spanish origin 

. Marital status by parental child care: 

Total or Whire 

Black 

Cash and noncash payment of principal child 

care arrangement 

Labor force status of husband • • ^ 

Occupation of husband and wife 

Family income 

Years of school completed by mother .... 

Note: For data cross-tabulated by metropolitan-nonmetropolitan areas, multip!> the 
above parameters of interest by a factor of 1.0 or 1 .5, respectively, to obtain the appropriate 
standard error parameters. 

pal type of child care in the child's home. The apparent difference between the 
1977 and 1982 percentage of principal type of child care arrangements occurring 
in the child's home is 1.3 percent. Using formula (2) and the apprcpricitG para- 
meter from table B-4, the approximate standard error, Oy, of 31.9 percent is 1.0 
percent. M shown above, the standard error, a^, of 30.o percent is 0.8 percent. 
Therefore, from formula (6) the approximate standard error (he estimated 
difference of 1 .3 percent is 

a(^^y) = V^(0.8)^ + (1.0)^-1-3 

This, means that the 68 percent confidence interval for the true difference be- 
tween the 1977 and 1982 percentage of principal type of child care arrangements 
occurring in the child's home is 0 to 2.6 percent. The 95-percent confidence 
interval on the difference is -1.3 to 3.9. Therefore, a conclusion that the average 
estimate of the difference derived from all possible samples lies within a range 
computed in this way would be correct for roughly 95 percent of all possible 
samples. Since this interval contains zero, we cannot conclude that there.has been 
a statistically significant change between 1977 and 1982 in the principal type of 
child care arrangement occurring in the child's home for employed mothers 18 to. 
44 years old with children under 5 years old. 
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-0.000019 
-0.000164 
-0.000030 



1725 
1725 
2328 



-0.000015 



2206 



-0.1000019 
-0.0\0164 
-0.00()030 



17;25 
1725 
2328 



-o.oooon 

-0.000210\ 



3500 
5020 



-o.ooocc:: 

-0.0000*::) 
-0.000016 
-0.000010 
-0.000025 



1885 
2013 
2327 
1721 
2014 
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